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Enough has doubtless been said to represent the contents and the 
scope of these two accomplished and suggestive volumes. Wer vieles 
bringl wird manchem etwas bringen, and Dr. Rashdall has really given 
to both junior and senior students, and to the general intelligent 
reader of the day, — to the person, say, who is anxious to read some- 
thing incorporating the older Intellectualism of the Idealists with the 
Voluntarism of the Pragmatists, — a veritable magazine of reflection. 
His work, too, is a noble monument to the industry and the breadth 
of mind of an academic teacher who has attempted not merely to 
criticise, as do some recent books of the same high level, the teaching 
of Green and his school, but to combine this with other traditional 
views and with newer views. And the fact of its continuing the work 
of the rapprochement of English Idealism and English Empiricism, 
begun by both Green and Sidgwick, renders it valuable and interest- 
ing not only to Englishmen but to all future students of British philos- 
ophy. As a sort of fusion, however, of the teaching of Green and of 
Sidgwick, his own Value theory cannot pass muster, I fear, without a 
far more penetrating study of the presuppositions and limitations both 
of the doctrines of these men, particularly Sidgwick, and of the entire 
Value philosophy of the Nineteenth Century. Meinong and Ehrenfels, 
for example, do not seem to be mentioned at all, although Simmel is 
frequently referred to. And although a prominent post-Kantian like 
Hartmann receives a good deal of attention in connection with such 
points as Autonomy and Heteronomy and the doctrine of a super- 
moral Absolute, it seems strange that Dr. RashdalPs Ritschlian and 
Voluntaristic sympathies did not lead him to give more attention to 
the views of Lotze on the Good and on the world of worths. 

W. Caldwell. 

McGill University. 

Asthetik : Psychologie des Schonen unci der Kunst. Zweiter Teil: 
Die asthetische Betrachtung und die bildende Kunst. Von Theodor 
Lipps. Hamburg und Leipzig, Voss, 1906. — pp. viii, 645. 

Part I of this work, Grnndlegung der Asthetik, which appeared in 
1903, was noticed in this Review (Vol. XIII, pp. 677 ff. ), and I 
may refer to that notice for a characterization of the general stand- 
point and method. The present volume devotes a hundred pages to 
a further exposition of general principles, and the remainder to a 
study of the plastic and spatial arts. There is abundant evidence of 
penetrating analysis, subtle discrimination, and suggestive comment. 
There is a detailed study of the various fundamental or type forms of 
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curves employed in architecture, ceramics, and tectonics, along the 
lines marked out in the author's earlier studies in Formasthetik, with 
more general discussion of other features in the arts studied, much of 
which commends itself at first blush. But it is an extraordinary pro- 
cedure to present the reader with twelve hundred pages of material 
without an index, and containing scarcely a single allusion to any 
other treatment of any part of the theme. It is true that the work 
may claim to be largely the development and application of a single 
central conception, ' Einfiihlung,' rather than such a comprehensive 
discussion of various possible factors in aesthetic experience as would 
compel a comparison and sifting of other theories. Nevertheless, 
' Einfiihlung ' is not the exclusive property of the author. Nor is it 
certain that the values possessed by certain outlines and methods of 
distribution or support of masses, are so simple in their constitution 
as the author's analysis would indicate. The exposition is plausible 
until the reader begins to think of other factors which have historically 
entered into the production of certain styles of architecture. Then 
he wishes that the author would give some indication as to how far 
the theory presented is intended to be exhaustive or exclusive, how 
far it is supported by other aestheticians and by the actual test of use, 
and how far it is regarded as original with the author. The art con- 
sciousness is much like the moral consciousness in one respect : Some 
of our morality can be rationally justified and psychologically analyzed, 
and some of it has a considerable residuum of the customs of earlier 
days which were possibly started in an accidental fashion and finally 
got value because of use and wont. So some features of architecture 
and tectonics represent survivals of what was merely accidental, so 
far as any aesthetic value was concerned. 

In the first section, on " ^Esthetic Contemplation and the Work of 
Art," especial attention is given to the part played by 'activity' in 
the aesthetic consciousness. 'Einfiihlung'' implies feeling, and feeling 
must be toned as pleasant or unpleasant. But pleasant and unpleasant 
are qualities attaching to activity. " I never feel pleasure or the 
opposite absolutely, but when I feel pleasure or the opposite, I always 
feel myself inwardly active, in the way or with the peculiar character 
which the words pleasant and unpleasant mean." "The activity 
feeling is the fundamental feeling ( Grtindgefilhl, Basis, Stibstrat ) 
for pleasure and the unpleasant, just as color or tone sensations are the 
fundamental sensations for brightness arid darkness sensations, or for 
those of high and low in pitch. The author then goes on to argue 
that the cognitive processes, forming opinions, believing, judging, 
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involve no 'activity ' and therefore no pleasure. It may " take activ- 
ity to reach a judgment," but this means that " the judgment itself is 
not itself activity." There may be pleasures in the process of reach- 
ing the judgment or in succeeding, but not in the judging itself. This 
seems to the reviewer an artificial isolation of the believing-judging 
process. The aim of the author is toward a distinction between 
aesthetic value and cognitive validity. But is not the peculiar quality 
of validity to be located on the content side ? In the judgment, 
"This is true," I have doubtless abstracted the content of my judg- 
ment from all my own feelings, or even from my own role in forming 
the judgment. I do not incorporate any emotional or volitional ele- 
ment. But this very process of abstracting or universalizing may 
involve the most strenuous purpose. I ' try hard ' to give a ' cool ' 
or disinterested opinion. And it is difficult to see the justification for 
cutting out the act of ' assent ' from the whole process in which it is 
one stage. Granting for the sake of argument that aesthetic value does 
signify a certain expanding life, that it lies in the object just because 
it is put there by an active, striving self, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that there may not be a striving which does not put itself into its 
objects. Validity is more abstract than value. 

The ' isolation ' of the aesthetic object, its objectivity, its relation 
to reality, are suggestively treated. One aspect of the last is what the 
author terms the "principle of aesthetic negation." The artist omits 
this or that aspect because his particular branch of art has no means 
of presenting it. The principle is, of course, not novel, but it is 
employed and illustrated instructively. The universal aim of art is "to 
put life into a sensuously given object in such fashion that we may 
find and feel it there immediately, may experience and enjoy it " 
(p. 121). Each art realizes this end so far as its technique admits. 
Sculpture in the round gives the form, but cannot give the space, the 
environment, the light and air. Painting can give light and air, but 
has its own "negations." It negates, to some degree at least, the 
individual ; the individual is subordinated to a whole. The various 
effects reached by curves, as illustrated with a hundred and fifty-nine 
figures, are analyzed, and their general principle is formulated as fol- 
lows : "Those forms are aesthetically valuable in which we feel our- 
selves freely active ; those are aesthetically undesirable in which we 
feel ourselves cramped or disturbed in the freedom of our activity." 
This gives rise to the conception of " aesthetic! mechanics " : "Those 
forms are aesthetically valuable which are mechanically intelligible of 
themselves." The ancient forms stand for forces which are given, as 
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it were, once for all at the beginning and complete their operation 
where the line ends. The "modern" line arises from a successive 
introduction of moving forces. Later chapters treat of technical arts, 
in their general principles, in their language, in the relation of their 
matter and form, in the kinds of symbolism they use, and of decora- 
tive art and ornamentation in its various fields. 

The work is one that no student of aesthetics can neglect. The 
interpretative value of much of the material does not stand or fall 
with the acceptance of the author's principles as the exclusive princi- 
ples. And finally, if the author has not seen fit to lighten the reader's 
labors in the ways suggested at the outset of this notice, he has done 
much to atone for his omissions by expressing his thought in clear and 
luminous style. 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

American Philosophy : The Early Schools. By I. Woodbridge 
Riley. New York, Dodd, Mead, & Company, 1907. — pp. x, 594. 

It was the fortune, good or bad, of the present writer to be the first to 
go, "like a modern Diogenes Laertius, through the country, in the 
philosophical ' cloak, to glean the scattered traditions of the past, ' ' 1 
and to publish, in the French language, the first etude d 'ensemble on 
Philosophy in America. 2 It is but natural, therefore, that he should 
take a special interest in any subsequent work on the same subject, 
written by a competent author, since, from the very nature of the case, 
such a work must needs supply either a corrective or a supplement to 
his own previous ' Essay. ' 

Ours was largely a pioneer work, if the word may not appear too 
pretentious ; short summaries and partial studies of great value, as is 
well known, existed already, but there was as yet no work ' d'ensem- 
ble. ' No organized system of roads, to use the simile, had been broken 
through the maze of speculative growth which had arisen on the 
American soil from the seeds blown across the Atlantic from European 
fields. The purpose of the author of La philosophie en Amerique was 
to attempt to contrive some system of footpaths through that maze, 
which an eventual successor, who should prove a better engineer, could 
not fail to enlarge to an interdependent system of good roads and broad 
drives, for the convenience of later explorers and amateur students. 
It must seem now that that expectation 'has been fulfilled by the ap- 
pearance of the work of Dr. Woodbridge Riley. 

' American Philosophy, p. 3. 

2 La philosophie en Amerique, by E. L. van Becelaere, 1903. 



